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THE PROJECT METHOD OF TEACHING ORAL COMPOSITION 
SPEECHES OF THE OCCASION 


By MISS ELEANOR STRATTON 
Head of the English Department, Asheville High School 


THINK I can best discuss this phase of the ques- 
tion by telling of some of the work I have done 
in my classes and my method of doing it. 

Suppose the work decided upon is the introduction 
of a public speaker. We will have first a general class 
discussion of speeches of the occasion; the things 
which might be appropriately said upon such an oc- 
casion, and what things would not be appropriate and 
why not. The pupils are encouraged to discuss the 
good and bad points of introduction speeches which 
they themselves have heard. We finally bring out 
That the chairman should not 
embarrass the speaker by too much flattery; that he 
should not make his introduction too long, for the 
audience are there to hear the speaker, not the chair- 
man: that the chairman should take great pains to 


the following points : 


pronounce very distinctly the name of the speaker 
and that his manner should be conversational rather 
than oratorical, etc. 

Then the class as a whoie is ready to make an out- 
line of such a speech. The following is the outline we 
have used: 

OUTLINE 
Tue INTRODUCTION OF A SPEAKER: 

(1) The occasion of the meeting (especially if it is for 

some other purpose than just to hear the speaker). 

(2) The name of the guest, and for what he is known. 

(3) The subject of the speaker’s address, and the pleas- 

ure of the audience in listening to him. 

(4) Then the words of the formal introduction. 

This outline is placed upon the board and copied by 
the pupils into their notebooks. 


My next step is to divide the class into two equal 
sections. 


To section A, I say: “You are to represent 
some prominent man or woman of the city upon whom 
might fall the duty of presenting a speaker upon some 
important occasion. You may consider yourself 
president of the Board of Trade, or the Rotary Club; 
mayor of the city, president of some woman’s organ- 
ization, or any person of prominence upon whom such 
a duty might devolve.” When the members of section 
A understand what they are to do, I turn next to sec- 


tion B and say: “Each one of you must represent some 
prominent or noted man or woman of today. You 


‘have been asked to speak in Asheville at the Audi- 


torium upon some subject in which you are interested 
or upon which you are an authority. You will be 
presented by some prominent person chosen from 
section A. Now choose some one from section A for 
this purpose.” 

After the speakers and chairman have been paired 
off, we proceed to discuss the part to be taken by our 
prominent men and women of section B, We de- 
cide that the first step is for each speaker in section 
B to decide upon the character he is to represent so 
that the members of section A can begin to prepare 
their talks. So it is decided that at the beginning of 
the class period two days later each speaker is to an- 
nounce the name of the prominent person he is to 
represent and the subject of his speech. I always 
give the speakers at least two days to select the char- 
acters they are to represent; for, you see, they must 
have time to go to the library and look up the life of 
the person they decide to impersonate and become fa- 
miliar with his interests and decide upon what sub- 
jects such a person would probably choose to talk. 


We are now ready to help section B as we did 
section A with regard to the speech itself. We 
glance at the blackboard where the outline for the 
chairman’s speech is placed, and I ask the class 
whether they think the speaker should make any re- 
sponse to the chairman’s introduction speech. After 
some discussion along this line the class always de- 
cides that the speaker should express briefly his ap- 
preciation of the kind words of introduction and his 
pleasure in being able to address that particular audi- 
ence. So we put this outline on the board for sec- 
tion B. 

OUTLINE FoR SPEAKER: 


1. Thanks chairman for his kind words of introduction. 


2. Expresses his pleasure at addressing that particular 
audience. 


3. Makes his speech on subject chosen. 
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As the lesson project is the introduction of a speaker 
and the response to the introduction, I accept a very 
short speech indeed, sometimes just three or four sen- 
tences, according to the subject chosen, grading sec- 
tion B principally upon the response. During the 
discussion some member of the class will suggest, and 
if no one else does, I do, that the chairman at the end 
of a fine speech often comes to the front and publicly 
thanks the speaker for his interesting speech. 
add this to our outline for section A. 

The general class work is now completed. The 
pupils will be given a week to get ready their talks. 
During this time the other regular English work goes 
on in class uninterrupted, except for a few minutes 
on the second day when at roll call each member of 
section B announces to his partner the name of the 
person he is going to represent. The pupils are left 
entirely free to fill in the outline as given and are 
thrown entirely upon their own resources from this 
time on. 

By thus requiring them to take some living man or 
woman of prominence several good results are gained. 
First, it makes the class do a little research work, and 
each student becomes at least somewhat familiar with 
the life of a person of prominence in the thought of 
the world; second, it adds very much to the interest 
and variety of the occasion; third, it makes the fluent- 
speaking pupil who likes to hear himself talk, but 
never really has anything to say, get down to some 
real work; in other words, it prevents bluffing. In 
oral composition you must guard against this evil as 
in all other school work. To allow the pupil to take 
an imaginary character for the speaker, as so many pu- 
pils want to do, lessens very much the value of the 
exercise. Your lazy glib boy or girl will at first in- 
sist that he be allowed to do this. You see, if he can 
persuade you, he avoids the trouble of making him- 
self familiar with the life and work of the person he 
presents ; and then he gets up and “spiels off,” as the 
class expresses it, a long rambling talk, generally of 
the “smart Alex” type, of no value whatever as an ex- 
ercise. If you let him get by with it even once, you 
lower the character of the work and the oral compo- 
sition project will soon degenerate into a time of 
frolic instead of good hard work. So avoid trouble 
and the danger of the work degenerating by, from 
the very beginning, keeping it anchored to the 
conditions of real tife. Occasionally you may have 
burlesque exercises in which each person is allowed 
full play for his imagination and humor. Do not 
think from this that I am opposed to humorous intro- 
duction speeches. That is not the point at all. | 
encourage and give a high grade to a witty and hu- 


So we 


morous introduction speech, if it is in keeping with 
the occasion. What I am warning against is the one 
really great danger of oral composition, when there 
are a number of pupils of a certain type in a class. 

On the day appointed for the speeches, I always 
find that there are a number of pupils in the school 
having a study period at that hour, who want to come 
in my room and hear the talks. I always allow as 
many outsiders, whether pupils, teachers, or parents, 
as my room will hold comfortably. The larger the 
audience the better for the class. 


We place two chairs at the front of the room, on 
the rostrum, if there is one. I take a seat in the rear 
of the room. When everything is quiet, I call the 
name of a pupil. This pupil and his partner arise 
and go to the front. They seat themselves in the 
chairs at the front, facing the audience. I tap my bell. 
At this signal the chairman arises, comes to the front 
and makes his speech of introduction. At the end 
of it he turns to the speaker of the evening who now 
stands, and the chairman says, “I now have the pleas- 
ure of introducing to you Mr. Smith.” 


Mr. Smith, our famous speaker, now turns partly 
to the audience and partly to the chairman and thanks 
him for his kind words of welcome; and expresses 
his appreciation of the opportunity of appearing be- 
fore that particular audience, etc., and then makes 
his speech and takes his seat. The chairman then gets 
up, comes to the front and, after applause is over, 
thanks the speaker for his fine address, bows and re- 
tires. I call the name of another pupil and two others 
rise and go to the front, and so on until all have 
spoken. 

In all this work, I permit no notes or outlines to be 
in the hands of the speakers. From the very begin- 
ning I insist upon all work being original and given 
without the aid of notes or manuscripts. 


OTHER INTERESTING EXERCISES 


Another interesting exercise is the presentation of 
a retiring officer with a present and the installation of 


a new officer. For this work I have four sections. 
Those in section A are to represent an officer of some 
society, lodge or club, who is retiring from office for 
some special reason; those in section B will represent 
the new officer who is to be installed in his place ; those 
in section C are to present an appropriate gift to the 
retiring officer; and those in section D are to install 
the new officer. 


We have the usual preparatory class exercises as in 


the introduction of a speaker and the class finally 
works out the following rules: 
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OUTLINE FOR PRESENTATION OF GiFT TO RETIRING OFFICER: 
1. Something about the good qualities of the person 
honored. 
2. The reason for presenting the gift. 
3. The good wishes of the givers. 
4. The actual words of presentation. 


RESPONSE OF RETIRING OFFICER: 


1. Sincerely thanks the givers. 

. Tells how deeply the honor is appreciated. 

. Says that the gift will always call to mind loyal friends 
and helpful experiences in the society. 

4. Thanks the members for their coéperation and friend- 
ship. 

5. Asks support for the new officers. 


2 
3 


OUTLINE OF SPEECH OF WELCOME TO NEw OFFICER: 
1. Some reference to the requirements of the office. 
2. The new officer’s qualification for the office. 
3. What he may be expected to do for the organization. 
4. The pleasure of the organization in having him for 
an officer. 
OUTLINE OF SPEECH OF INAUGURATION: 


1. Sincerely thanks the speaker for words of welcome. 

2. Tells how deeply the honor is appreciated. 

3. Asks the members for their codperation and friendship. 

4. Expresses appreciation of efforts of retiring officer. 

5. Makes a statement of the policies and plans of the new 
administration. 


I encourage the various groups to take the initia- 
tive in deciding upon the best way of staging the work, 
if I may be allowed to use such a term. At the ap- 
pointed time the pupils of the first group go to the 
front and take their places according to a plan they 
have worked out for themselves. At the tap of my 
bell the person who is to present the gift arises and 
in an appropriate speech presents some suitable gift to 
the retiring officer, who arises and expresses his thanks 
for the gift and his regret at leaving the organization. 
The third speaker then rises and makes his speech 
of welcome to the new officer. The new officer must 
now arise and thank the speaker for his kind words 
and make a speech, outlining his future policy. Then 
the next four come to the front and make their 
speeches. 

But the exercise par excellence which my senior 
class enjoys above all others is a mock banquet with 
toasts and after-dinner speeches. This exercise takes 
more preparation than the others. The first period 
of preparation is given over to a general discussion 
of banquets and the three general classes of after- 
dinner speeches: informal talks, toasts and healths, 
and responses to the same. We then discuss suitable 
programs for various kinds of banquets and the du- 
ties of a toastmaster. I ask the class to bring me in 
for the lesson tomorrow several good programs for 
different kinds of banquets. We put these on the 


board, discuss them, alter and perhaps combine and 
work them over, until we have four or five good 
programs. 

Here is a program worked out by one of my 
classes for a banquet in honor of Lloyd George, who 
was supposed to be a guest at Grove Park Inn: 


PROGRAM OF MOCK BANQUET 


cc The Governor of North Carolina 
Cur OF The Mayor of the City 
The Honorable Lloyd George 


England and America— 
“May their Friendship Never Die.” 
President of the Rotary Club 
Our Allies— 
“The friends thou hast and their adoption tried 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel.” 
Our Soldiers— 
“No thought of flight, none of retreat, no unbecoming 
deed that argued fear.” 
Our Navies— 
“The hope of the world.” 
England— 
“OQ England! model of thy inward greatness, 
Like little body with a mighty heart.” 
Our President— 
“Are not great men 
The models of nations?” 
Our Flag— 
“Thy stars have lit the welkin dome 
And all thy hues were born in heaven.” 


Note that in this program a pupil must represent 
lloyd George and make what he considers a suitable 
response to the toast, keeping always in mind the part 
he is acting. Other pupils will represent the governor 
of the State, the mayor of Asheville, and the presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club. In each case the speech 
must be in character. 

Here is a program of a banquet supposed to be given 
by the class of 1908 in honor of some of its members 
who have just returned from overseas: 


PROGRAM OF CLASS BANQUET TO RETURNED MEMBERS 


President of the Class 
Our Guests 
Response : 

In a Base Hospital: 

“On Flanders Fields”: 

Experiences in a Y. M. C. A. Hut: 

Y. M. C. A. Secretary 
Reminiscences of Chateau Thierry: 


International Peace: 
“War’s a game which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at.” 
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You see in this banquet as in the first one that 
there are character parts. The guests are supposed 
to be members of the Class of 1908, who have had an 
honorable part in the World War, and have been ten- 
dered a banquet by their classmates. The pupils tak- 
ing these parts are expected to live up in their speeches 
to the parts assigned them. They always take great 
interest, I find, in doing so. 


PROGRAM OF SENIOR CLASS BANQUET 

Toastmaster 

Our Sorrows of the Past— 

“I do loathe explorations.” 

The Faculty— 

“The wisest and best of us feel urgent need 
Of all our caution in their gentlest gales.” 

Our Principal, Mr. Weber— 

“O, he sits high in all the pupils’ hearts.” 

Our Inseparables— 

“May they in the future as the past— 
Pursue life’s voyage unseparated.” 

Our Classmates— 

‘Tis hard to part when friends are dear.” 

To Our Future Meeting— 

“O heaven that one might read the book of fate.” 

After the programs are decided upon, have the class 
choose by ballot a corresponding number of toast- 
masters. These toastmasters then choose turn about 
from the class the ones they want to take part on their 
programs, until all have been included. 

Then the class takes up the banquet programs, one 
by one, and discusses the various speeches to be given, 
their general nature and what kind of speech upon 
the designated topic wouid be suitable, and also the 
duties of the toastmasters at the different banquets. 
We go fully into details in the discussion, note which 
toasts should be drunk standing, etc. 

I refer the class to some good collection of after- 
dinner speeches for reading as reference work and set 
the date a week ahead. Each speaker now goes to 
work to prepare his speech, the toastmaster mean- 
while getting ready his introduction speeches. 

We were so badly crowded that we had no suitable 
place in the schoo! for this work and I secured per- 
mission to use for this exercise the Masonic Temple, 
which was just across the street from the school. I 
always went over before the class period and arranged 
a long table with chairs and glasses of water or grape 
juice for each person. At class time the pupils went 
across to the Temple and took their places at the table, 
leaving the chair at the top vacant. When the visi- 
tors, which the occasion always calls forth, have taken 
their seats in the rear of the room, I announce the na- 
ture of the banquet to take place and the toastmaster 
for that banquet goes to the head of the table and 
takes the vacant chair. At the sound of my bell he 
arises and makes a little introductory talk on the oc- 


casion of the banquet, expresses the sentiments proper 
for such an occasion and introduces the first speaker. 
The first speaker of the evening arises, makes his little 
speech, concluding with a health or not as the occa- 
sion requires and takes his seat. After the applause 
subsides the toastmaster arises, makes an appropriate 
comment on the speech and introduces the second 
speaker, and so on until all have spoken. When the 
last speaker is through the toastmaster after an ap- 
propriate reference to the last speech makes a short 
closing speech expressing the pleasure the evening has 
afforded and the hope of a future meeting and bids 
the company good-night, bows and returns to his first 
seat. I announce the nature of the second banquet, 
and the toastmaster for this banquet goes to the head 
of the table. A class period of forty or fifty minutes 
gives sufficient time for two banquets. When I have 
four banquets I use two class periods. 

Each member of the class has a program, the mak- 
ing of the programs having been assigned as a written 
lesson; but no reading of speeches is allowed. No 
toastmaster is considered as having acquitted himself 
creditably who has not said something apposite and 
appropriate in regard to each speaker and speech. 

The day after one of these series is completed we 
take part of the next day’s period for the discussion 
of the exercise, noting the good points and where we 
failed. All the criticism must be given from a con- 
structive view-point. No nagging or fault-finding is 
allowed. 
other to improve. 


We criticise in order that we may help each 


There are numerous other inter- 
esting exercises which can be easily arranged, but 
time does not permit me to touch upon them here. 


CREED FOR AMERICANS 


WISH to be kind, just, intelligent, diligent and 

happy, and to persuade others to help me so to 
be ; because I know that in so far as I succeed I shall 
help my country to be generous, law-abiding, pros- 
perous and progressive; a country in which everyone 
may find so much pleasure as his own nature permits 
him to earn and to enjoy. 

If my country does wrong, I shall oppose it in that 
wrong. If any try to injure it, I shall oppose them 
and if need be I shall fight them. 

1 believe that we are and should continue united 
in the task of making everyone each day more nearly 
equal before our laws, our customs, and our opinions, 
and in giving to everyone every day greater freedom 
in thought and speech and action; all to the end that 
all may work together in harmony and in mutual 
aid to make this a still more desirable dwelling place 
for a gentle, intelligent and industrious people.—J. 
C. D. in The Library (Newark). 
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MAKING FUTURE FIGHTERS FIT 


By CAPTAIN THOMAS J. BROWNE 
Professor of Physical Education, The University of North Carolina 


a ee fighters fit” was the chief busi- 
ness of the nation for about two years, 
and we spent billions and devoted our best 
minds to this job. Incidentally, in selecting fighters, 
we found that we had not started early enough, for 
three out of ten of the men we needed had weaknesses 
or diseases which caused their rejection. If these de- 
fects had been discovered in earlier life, they could 
have been cured in most cases; or, if the child had 
lived in hygienic surroundings he would not have ac- 
quired the disqualifying defect. 

In this State, twenty thousand four hundred men 
of those examined were found unfit to stand the wear 
and tear of a soldier’s life. Think of it, eight regi- 
ments of 3,000 men each lost to Uncle Sam when he 
needed them most! To avoid losing them all, he took 
about eighty-five hundred and put them in as limited 
service, or class B and C, men. The rest were sent 
back to their homes to go on living a handicapped 
life. 

What are we going to do about this? Shall we go 
on ignoring the insanitary surroundings of many of 
our communities? Go on saving money on health pro- 
motion and spend it on hospitals and asylums? Go on 
ignoring the fact that children in our schools have 
bodies as well as minds, and that many of them need 
to have certain physical defects cured, before they 
can grapple successfully with their studies? Go on 
ignoring the necessity for these bodies to have vigor- 
ous exercise, and make no place in the curriculum for 
such physical training? 


PHYSICAL DEFECTS OF HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


Do you know that from six to eight thousand of the 
approximately ten thousand boys and girls who en- 
tered North Carolina high schools this fall are in need 
of either medical or dental treatment ? 

This statement is based on the results of the medical 
examination of first year high school pupils in other 
parts of the country. I know of no figures for this 
State. Taking the percentages arrived at elsewhere 
we find that: 

Twenty per cent, or 2,000, have large tonsils or 
nasal obstruction. 

Large tonsils are good breeding places for patho- 
genic bacteria ; nice, warm, moist, dark little crypts full 
of juicy food for the various bacilli and cocci searching 
for a good breeding place. Adenoids, which obstruct 
the nasal passages, result in mouth breathing, and de- 


fective development of the nose, mouth and face. The 
adenoid face is easily recognized. Look over your 
adult friends—the homely one, for adenoids spoil 
many a beauty,—and see what distortions of the nose 
and upper jaw neglected adenoids cause. They are 
also a prolific cause of colds; and, it is thought by 
some, they interfere with the proper development of 
the brain. 

Twenty per cent have vision defective enough to 
require glasses. 

Four per cent have defective hearing. 

It is obvious that these defects markedly affect the 
progress of a child in school. Many a child is con- 
sidered “stupid” when the real trouble is that he 
cannot read the blackboard work; or that he hears 
only parts of the teacher’s explanations. 

You may think that the child is aware of his poor 
vision or hearing, and it is his own fault for not in- 
forming the teacher and being seated in a better po- 
sition for hearing and seeing the lesson. As a matter 
of fact, he usually does not know that he is any dif- 
ferent from those around him. He takes it for granted 
that it is the teacher’s fault; that ‘these tyrants never 
speak loud enough; or that they write too lightly or 
too small on the blackboard. He is discouraged by 
frequent reproofs and by his inability to keep up with 
the class. 

If he does know it, he does his best to hide his de- 
fect. It is a source of chagrin and shame to have it 
discovered. The immediate reaction of a boy or girl, 
on being told by the medical inspector that he or she 
has poor vision or hearing, is a feeling that the in- 
spector has made a mistake. “Why, I see just as well 
as anybody. Now let me try again—C P—my eyes 
are tired today—I was reading till late last night.” 

Or he will beg for another test of his hearing, and 
then proceed to make himself ridiculous, by hearing 
the watch twenty feet away, or a whisper when no 
whisper was made. 

Two per cent suffer from heart defects. Such pupils 
should be kept out of the more vigorous games. 

Sixty to eighty per cent have bad teeth needing 
dental attention. Decayed teeth of course mean 
toothache and absence from school. In my opinion, it 
is more important for the child to have a full set of 
teeth on reaching maturity than to have a high school 
education. Better spend the money on the teeth than 
on the education, if it comes to such a question, for 
the education can be made up later, but lost teeth 
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cannot. Personally, I would gladly exchange many 
educational courses I have meandered through for 
some of the teeth I have lost. 

Fifteen to twenty-five per cent suffer from mal- 
nutrition ; that is they do not get enough to eat or they 
do not get the right kind of food. Or they may not 
assimilate what they do get. They may not get 
enough fresh air or vigorous exercise; they may be 
suffering from the after effects of some acute disease ; 
or, in the case of girls, from menstrual disorders. 
(The latter are usually very responsive to improved 
hygienic habits. Regular exercise regulates the pelvic 
blood flow.) These pupils are frequently absent from 
school, and have a hard time with their studies. 

For elementary school children, five per cent are 
suffering from tuberculosis. The figures for high 
school children would probably be about two per cent. 
There are other defects affecting the child’s health 
and progress in school, but the above are the most 
common. 

In the report of the State Inspector of Public High 
Schools for North Carolina for 1918, it is shown that 
for the 23,461 pupils in the high schools that year, 
there was an average attendance of but eighty per 
cent. Now the usual cause of absence is sickness. 
And children below par because of the above defects 
are most often sick. 

The greatest cause of retardation in school is ab- 
sence, as shown by Ayres. Retardation means more 
teachers, more space, and equipment are required be- 
cause of such left-backs. Lessen the absences, and 
money is saved for the State. 


MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 


But aside from the expense of repeated teaching, 
it is not fair to the child to keep him suffering in 
health and force him to compete with normal children. 
Every child on entering school should receive a med- 
ical examination, and his parents should be notified 
concerning the results. 

This medical examination should be repeated at 
least every four years—on reaching the fourth grade, 
on leaving the seventh grade or entering high school, 
and possibly on graduation from high school. The 
custom in Europe, where they have had much more 
experience than we in this country, is to examine each 
pupil on entering, again about the middle of the child’s 
school life, and again on his finishing school. Some 
States in this country require such an examination 
once a year, but it becomes a farce, merely an in- 
spection, for it is too expensive for any community to 
have thorough examinations so often. The salary 


-the school physician to make the examination. 


budget for the large number of physicians required 
would be strongly objected to. 

Do not confuse this thorough medical examination 
with medical inspection for contagious disease, which 
should occur once a term, or oftener, as need re- 
quires. 

You may say that it is not the business of the State 
to furnish such an examination, that the parent should 
attend to the matter. Well and good, but require the 
parent to furnish a certificate from a reputable phy- 
sician that the child has received such an examination. 
If in ten days the certificate is not forthcoming, have 
This 
is the usual law. But do not expect parents volun- 
tarily to have regular examinations made of their 
children. The average parent won’t. So long as 
Johnny and Mary are not sick in bed, they are con- 
sidered in good health. 

In making physical examinations of high school 
boys in connection with physical training, I have fre- 
quently had to notify parents of wealth and intelli- 
gence, and even physicians, of physical defects of their 
children needing medical attention. No, you cannot 
leave the matter to parents. 


The discovery of the defect is a big thing, and 
practically all parents will thank you for it; but the 
bigger thing is to have the trouble cured or at least 
improved by proper medical treatment. Some par- 
ents will procrastinate, balk at the expense of treat- 
ment, consider the matter of no importance, or be 
fearful over a slight operation. I remember one 
father who had a bad hernia himself and refused to 
have his son operated on for a similar trouble, or 
even purchase a truss for him, giving as his excuse, 
“If I can get along with my rupture, I guess my son 
can too.” Another father of the same type had his 
son’s upper front teeth extracted, because it was 
cheaper than having them filled! Such fathers, for- 
tunately, are exceptional. This is where the influence 
of the teacher is of great help in making the right 
sort of suggestions and advising the parent. 


OBSERVATION BY THE TEACHER 


Any teacher can make several of the tests usually 
made by the school physician. Several States require 
such tests to be made by the teachers at the beginning 
of the school year. This is good in not only picking 
out at once the children who need medical attention, 
but also in getting the teacher acquainted with the 
physical condition of her pupils, and in making her 
more observant of signs of illness, or physical dis- 
ability. 
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Eyes—Hang the Snellen Chart in a good light on a 
level with the eyes, preferably in the back of the 
room, and with a piece of cardboard projecting from 
it at right angles so that the other pupils are prevented 
from seeing the letters and thus practicing before their 
turn for examination. 

Place the pupil twenty feet from it, and test each 
eye separately, holding a card in front of the resting 
eye. Have the pupil start at the top and read down. 
The number opposite the last line successfully read 
should be recorded as the denominator of a fraction, 
the numerator of which is uniformly 20. For instance, 
if the 70 line is the last line read by the right eye, and 
the 100 line by the left eye, the record is: R 20/70, 
1. 20/100. 

A record of poorer sight than two-thirds (20/30) 
is abnormal, and the parents should be advised to take 
the child to an oculist. 

Evidences of eye strain, such as bloodshot eyes, 
crusty lids, complaint of headache or weariness after 
study, or of print becoming blurred or running to- 
gether, or eyes smarting or watering on reading, should 
be carefully recorded. Such evidences of eye strain, 
even though the eyes give a record of even 20/20, 
demand the attention of an oculist. 

Ears—Have the child stand with his back towards 
you and place finger in one ear. Test the other ear 
by means of a watch, testing at varying distances. In- 
quiry regarding earache or previous discharge should 
be made. Such cases and those with running ears 
need medical attention. 

Teeth 
that as you pass down the line, they should show the 
front teeth and then the back teeth by opening the 
mouth wide. Note the presence of cavities, green de- 
posits, and sore gums. Do not bother noting the 
number of cavities. One is sufficient to indicate the 
need of dental treatment. 

Defective Nasal Breathing—Note as the pupil an- 
swers your questions whether he has the peculiar ade- 
noid voice, sounding as if he had a bad cold in the 
head. You can differentiate from real colds by the 
swollen base of nose, the small nostrils showing no 
use of nostrils, and the narrow upper jaw, causing 
often the forward projection of the upper front teeth 
or their overlapping. 

Mal-nutrition—Note children unusually pale, thin, 
puny, underweight. Notify parents of such pupils to 
sec « physician. 


QUICK WAYS OF TESTING 

As to quick ways of making these tests: Get two 
test cards, and have an older boy or girl make the 
preliminary test on one, and send to you for verifica- 


Form the pupils in line and instruct them - 


tion at the other card those who cannot make a record 
of 20/20 for each eye. The normal vision pupils go 
through very fast; the others take up the time. While 
the teacher is making a careful examination of the 
doubtful ones, the assisting pupil can rapidly go on se- 
lecting the doubtful cases. 

To avoid taking time to put the uniform questions 
to each pupil separately about headaches, and eye 
strain, put these questions to the whole class before 
starting on the examination, and make record of the 
answers you get. Also, ask those diffident about 
speaking about the matter before the class, to mention 
their trouble when their eyes are being tested. 

As a pupil is found defective, have a pupil clerk 
fill out a card in duplicate, one to be retained by the 
teacher and the other to be taken home to the parent 
as a notification, and to be returned signed. The 
teacher should merely give the record of deviation to 
the clerk and then proceed with the next examination. 

By this method the eyes of thirty pupils may be ex- 
amined in thirty minutes. 

A pupil assistant can also take the ears as above, and 
do the teeth alone, when once instructed. The detec- 
tion of nasal obstruction requires more careful ob- 
servation. Here pupil help will not suffice. 


TRAINING IN HYGIENE 

Instruction and training in hygiene, including the 
formation of health habits—without which instruction 
amounts to very little—is of the highest importance. 
One of the best things obtained by our men who 
served in the army was a training in practical hygiene 
and sanitation. From experience they learned the 
value of fresh air, vigorous exercise, and regular hours 
in building a man up to withstand hardship. They 
saw the benefit of camp sanitary measures, learned 
how to avoid the fly and mosquito pests. They are 
coming back to their homes strong supporters of all 
community sanitary measures. 

A similar training should be given from the time a 
child enters school until he graduates from high school. 
As far as personal hygiene is concerned, the child must 
form health habits, rather than receive information. 
It is comparatively easy to get a pupil to recite his 
lesson that sneezing or coughing endangers the health 
of others. It is very difficult to have him form the 
habit of placing his handkerchief over his mouth just 
before he thus sprays the atmosphere. It is of no use 
teaching that disease germs can be transferred to food 
by dirty hands, and then furnish no means for the 
child to wash his hands after a visit to the common 
latrine. Health habits are more important to the 
child’s present and future happiness than many of the 
habits we attempt to form in school. 
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High schools cannot shift the burden of hygiene in- 
struction on the elementary schools. If the latter have 
performed their full duty, there is still much to be 
done with high school pupils. Adolescence is char- 
acteristically a time for the unsettling of old habits 
and the formation of new. It is the time of question- 
ing and doubting the old ways of doing things. It is 
the period of expanding interests, of altruistic desires. 
Community hygiene and sanitation can now be under- 
stood. This is the time to enlist the adolescent in- 
stinct for team work in making community sanitary 
surveys and agitating for reform. 

In the high school report mentioned above, I see 


that not one high school in the State reports a course 
in hygiene or in physical training. Such a condition is 
deplorable. It is no wonder that two out of ten ap- 
plicants to enter the S.A.T.C. were rejected for phys- 
ical defects. 
below par, what must be the percentage among girls, 
who are confined indoors more than boys, and get 
practically no vigorous exercise during their ‘teens be- 
cause of the constraint of dress and the fear of being 
thought unladylike. They pass through the period of 
adolescence without laying a foundation of enduring 
health, as is evidenced by the fickle health of the aver- 
age woman. 


If so many boys of college age are 


THE PRESENT UNREST" 


By DR. HARRY CLARK 


The Uni 


y of 


HERE is a legend that before the white man 
came into Tennessee, a group of Indians were 
traveling in the southern part of the State, 
when the chieftain suddenly called to the tribe to be 
still. He fell upon the ground and placed his ear to 
that great earth-telephone of all primitive races. Then 
springing up he cried, “I hear the breaking of twigs, 
the crashing of boughs. Flee for your lives, for the 
woods are on fire!” So they all fled southward till 
they came to a great river. They crossed this in their 
canoes, and when they had reached the southern side 
the ancient chieftain knelt and kissed the sod and 
standing up uttered three Indian words, “Alabama,” 
which in the Indian language meant, “Here we rest.” 
A year ago we were fleeing from the greatest con- 
flagration the world had ever known; and on Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, we thought we had crossed our Ten- 
nessee River, and had found our “Alabama.” Now. 
however, we find that as we were mobilized for peace 
in 1914, and were completely thrown into chaos by 
the advent of the war, so in 1918 we were mobilized 
for war, and were overwhelmed by the “outbreak of 
peace.” There seems to be for us now, no rest, for 
the country is swept by the most serious crime wave 
of the past half century. 
SOME SPECIFIC INSTANCES 
Every day’s news brings a story of gunmen, or of 
the looting of banks by highwaymen, or of wanton 
murder that seems to have been committed out of 
pure fiendishness—if one may use such a ghastly 
phrase, for mere amusement of the murderer. Every 
day’s paper brings stories of the efforts of the im- 


*An address before the Northwestern Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association, Thanksgiving, 1919. 


migrants in our midst to overthrow our nation and 
establish a Russian Soviet. When President Wilson 
went into Seattle soon after Mayor Ole Hanson had 
checked the radical disturbances, the policemen care- 
fully selected those who would be permitted to go in- 
to the auditorium to hear his address, for they were 
very fearful of the efforts upon the life of the Chief 
Executive. The loyal Americans in the audience 
wildly cheered our President to show him that the 
vast majority of Seattle citizenship was loyal; but 
outside, the I. W. W. mob tempestuously beat upon 
the doors and shouted, “We want Wilson.” When 
they had been driven away by the police, they marched 
down the street carrying their red banners and singing 
their vile revolutionary songs, such as their parody 
upon the Christian hymn: 

Onward Christian soldiers. Rip and tear and smite, 

Let the gentle Jesus bless your dynamite. 

Raid American homes. Pretty maidens seize; 
Use your might and sacred right 
To treat them as you please. 


On armistice day a band of returned soldiers were 
marching at the head of a great procession in Cen- 
tralia, Washington, to celebrate the anniversary of the 
close of the war. When they came in front of the 
I. W. W. hall, where the radicals had been able to 
maintain their vile nests for their vultures under 
American guarantees of free speech, a volley of mur- 
derous bullets poured forth and five of our brave he- 
roes were assassinated. 

The longshoremen refused at a Pacific port to load 
munitions which were to be sent to the forces of law 
and order in Russia, because the longshoremen them- 
selves were Bolshevists. At Gary, Indiana, a radical 
plot was thwarted, which was designed to capture the 
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local arsenal, kill all the soldiers, take their weapons, 
march to the next steel plant, kill its guards, seize 
their weapons and march on to other steel plants and 
finally establish a soviet. Even at Knoxville when a 
foreigner presented himself for naturalization this 
month he boldly averred that he desired a soviet. 

This fall a negro revolution was narrowly escaped 
in Arkansas which had intended to murder every one 
of the whites and confiscate their plantations. The 
Government has established the fact that large sums 
of Bolshevist money are being spent in the effort to 
arouse the negroes of the South against the whites. 

In the month of September one hundred of us were 
called to Nashville to organize a Law and Order move- 
ment for the State. The Governor told us that every 
night his family was called up by telephone and their 
lives threatened. An anarchist came into his private 
office and, using the language of the wrestling match, 
said defiantly that the anarchists “intended to go to 
the mat with the State of Tennessee.” The Governor 
had recently been in one county of the State where 
the negroes outnumber the whites three to one, and 
the sheriff told him that negroes were arming in 
every cabin and that the whites were in consternation, 
fearing to arm themselves lest it should precipitate 
an immediate massacre. When our Governor started 
through the State making an appeal for law and order 
in every county, he arrived according to advertisement 
at Brownsville at noon and found that that morning 
the anarchists had preceded him and had distributed 
Bolshevist circulars at every doorstep before day- 
break. At Knoxville a street car strike has recently 
failed, and following its collapse, some street car was 
dynamited nearly every night for two weeks. In 
the past the North has ridiculed the South because of 
its lynchings, but this fall there has been race war in 
Washington, Chicago, Omaha, and Chester. In 
Omaha the rioters were so incensed that when the 
mayor pleaded for law and order, they tied a rope 
around his neck and dragged him down the main 
street. 


THE CASE OF THE TEACHERS AND PREACHERS 

We have always felt that the preachers and teachers 
should represent the conservative element in our 
midst, yet some of them are now becoming most radi- 
cal when they see their families facing starvation un- 
der the increased cost of living, while a callous public 
holds their salaries at the same absurdly low figures, 
which even before the war were disgraceful evidence 
that a materialistic America cannot appraise the value 
of the things of the soul and the value of the intellect. 
\ New York minister has openly advocated in the 
press that ministers should organize a union and, to 


use his own words, “Let the public all go to hell.” 
In 110 cities of the United States teachers’ unions 
have been organized affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and many school systems have been 


closed by the strikes of teachers. In their union meet- 


ings, they have declared many un-American and radi- 
cal doctrines. The pupils in their charge have be- 
come infected with the epidemic; and mutinies and 
strikes of students against discipline and unpopular 


‘instructors appear in our daily papers. We look to 


our policemen as the custodians of law and order; 
yet Boston has recently had a policemen’s strike, ac- 
companied by outbreaks of hoodlumism, looting of 
property and wrongs to womanhood. 


THE SPREAD OF THE SPIRIT OF ANARCHY 


When I went to the meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association in Chicago in February, 1919, I 
stopped at the Y. M. C. A. Hotel for reasons of econ- 
omy. When I went into the wash room, I saw pasted 
over the soap dish, “Oh yes, soldiers, you risked your 
life in Europe; but now when you return, the capital- 
ists are willing: for you to starve. Join the masses 
in rising against your tyrants.” When I went into the 
writing room, I found an anarchist arguing with a 
loyal American in behalf of revolution. When I joined 
with the loyalist, we both found speedily that we were 
in the minority ; that anarchists were holding forth in 
this hotel in the hopes ot embittering all returned sol- 
diers. Chicago, in February, 1919, reélected Mayor 
Thompson who throughout the war had been anti- 
American, who had refused to allow the French Mis- 
sion to speak in his city ; and who, when the anarchists 
were forbidden to speak in neighboring cities, had in- 
vited them to Chicago and allowed them to speak un- 
der police protection. Recently I passed through Chi- 
cago again and was amazed at the number of socialist 
papers on sale in the city. I bought one and found an 
appeal for parents to take their children out of the 
churches and send them to the socialist Sunday schools 
to be taught that there is no life after death, that re- 
ligion is all an invention of the capitalistic classes to 
lull the proletariat into content with their poverty in 
this world by telling them that there is a city with 
streets of gold, the entrance to which is harder for the 
rich than for a camel to crawl through a needle’s 
eye. 


WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? REMEDIES 
SUGGESTED 


Now, I am only telling you things which you, your- 
selves, already know, the mere recital of which is ex- 
tremely painful. What are we going to do about it? 
Some of you are inclined to cry out that we need force 
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to the uttermost, that Secretary of War Baker is right 
in his statement that we need an army of a half mil- 
lion soldiers, that we need to revive the National 
Guard in each State, that our number of deputy 
sheriffs and constables should be increased. We feel 
law-enforcement officers men 
who are like a certain dwarf in the Virginia Legis- 
lature during reconstruction days. A big 200-pound 
man glowered down at him and said: “Shorty, how 
The retort flashed back: “I 
weigh 106 pounds and 100 of it is backbone!” Yet 
force is only a temporary matter. There are just 
two ways in which the present unrest is to be settled, 
(1) through religion; (2) through a more broadly 
diffused education. 


that we need for our 


much do you weigh?” 


A REVIVAL OF RELIGION NEEDED 


The world has gone through cataclysmic epochs be- 


fore, and has been brought out by the power of a 
religious revival. In the 14th century a mob of 30,000 
people marched upon the city of London under the 
leadership of Watt Tyler. To make one realize what 
a mob of 30,000 meant, the total population of Eng- 
land at that time was only a million. It was the rise of 
men like John Wycliff that brought a change of heart 
that resulted in permanent peace. After the Ameri- 
can Revolution, such disorder arose that no business 
men were able to form any plans. We think of strikes 
as a modern invention, but innumerable industrial up- 
heavals broke out at that time. Four of the colonies 
were on the verge of war with each other before the 
forming of our constitution. Men feared to go out 
after night because of frequent assassinations. The 
world had been upset religiously by the infidelity of 
Voltaire and Tom Payne. Following this, came the 
French Revolution when religion was outlawed and 
pretty girls were placed upon the altars of the French 
cathedrals, worshipped as the Goddesses of Reason. 
About 1800, however, there broke out in this nation a 
phenomenon never seen before in history, the camp 
meeting, when hosts went into the forests and built 
tabernacles of cedar boughs. A marvelous religious 
revival swept the nation and brought America back 
to its moorings. In France a purged and purified 
Catholic Church again won the hearts of its com- 
municants. 

The same might be said of other periods of history ; 
but the best evidence of the power of religién may 
possibly be an editorial that appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal which said in substance: “Our readers 
will be surprised to see an editorial on religion on a 
page where they have been accustomed to read cold- 
blooded articles on whether the New Haven Railroad 


ran ever pay out. However, we wish to say to the 


capitalists of Wall Street and to the bankers and in- 
vestors in the remotest villages that all of their bonds 
will be worthless scraps of paper unless the present 
wave of infidelity is checked. Twenty years ago the 
common man in New York believed in a heaven in 
which all the inequalities of this world would be ad- 
justed; but now through the undermining influence 
of socialist Sunday schools, they have been taught that 
religion is a mere fable; and they believe that they 
must get what they are to get in this world or they will 
never get it.” 

Some of you are inclined to cry out against labor 
unions at one end of our social scale and against the 
war profiteers at the other end. The truth, however, is 
that we are all infected from bottom to top. A wave 
of selfishness and materialism is threatening every 
American ideal. Jealousy is rampant. The very men 
and women in this room are not complaining so much 
at their own salaries as they are at the earnings that 
others get. The farmer cries out against Wall Street, 
and then proceeds to grind his laborers and tenants 
under his own heel and to pack the best apples on the 
top of the barrel. The great manufacturer denounces 
the farmer and then proceeds to mark up the price 
of his goods to unholy heights. 

Formerly, we heard much of “duties,” now we hear 
nothing but “rights.” It’s woman’s rights, children’s 
rights, laborers’ rights, capitalists’ rights, and we our- 
selves talk of teachers’ rights. In our individual self- 
ishness, we are trampling upon everything holy. In 
the city of Knoxville there have been 441 divorces 
in the last six months. To talk of force is to talk of a 
mere temporary relief. Of course we need soldiers 
and sheriffs, and courageous officials; but these are 
mere surface treatments, like the cosmetics that a so- 
ciety woman places upon her face, when what she 
really needs is physical exercise to strengthen the 
health of her whole body. Force never accomplished 
anything permanent. When Napoleon, the man who 
knew more about force than any other man since 
Jenghis Khan, was upon St. Helena in exile, he said, 
“Force never accomplished anything permanent. | 
tried to conquer Europe with force, but Christ con- 
quered it with love.” Most of us in this room are de- 
scended from the Scotch, and we must admit that our 
Highland ancestors with their feuds were a most dis- 
orderly crowd. The kings at Edinburgh sent coura- 
geous soldiers and officers who had “100 pounds of 
backbone,” but they never quieted the Highlander. 
Finally there came into the mountains a man named 
John Knox, unarmed except with a Bible. His power- 
ful preaching created the Presbyterian Church and 
soon made it safer for a man to wander through the 
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unpoliced mountain glens than through the guarded 
streets of London. Dr. Len G. Broughton, formerly 
a minister in London, told us that he was in England 
at the time when the great Welsh coal strike was 
threatened. Anarchy was imminent, and the miners 
were arming. The coal operators were demanding 
artillery. There was no question but that the miners 
were oppressed with low wages. Just before the 
threatened explosion could occur, God called a man 
no one had ever heard of. Evan Roberts climbed out 
of his coal pit and started a religious revival which 
swept the whole of Wales, reaching the laborer in his 
cottage and the capitalist in his mansion. Somehow, 
without any special effort by the Government, such 
as we have had in our own recent fuel crisis, capitalists 
and laborers came together under the power of a new- 
born charity and their differences were settled. 

Dr. Broughton told us another war story which il- 
lustrates the importance of religion in this crisis. A 
young French Catholic was shot down by the German 
army and was carried to the hospital in the rear. As 
he lay there dying, he moaned for a cross. There was 
no Catholic priest near, but the Protestant doctor 
hunted till he found an Episcopalian nurse with a 
crucifix. When this was brought to the soldier, he 
shook his head to say that that was not what he 
wanted. Finally they grasped his meaning. Bringing 
two beams of lumber they placed them upon the hos- 
pital floor in the shape of a cross and laid the dying 
man upon it. He stretched out his arms upon the 
cross with a smile, and said: “It lifts me, it lifts me,” 
and died. With rampant jealousy, with class hatred, 
with family ties dissolved, with growing irreligion, 
this old world is dying: and there is nothing to save it 
until underneath it there shall go the arms of the 
Cross. 


THE NEED OF UNIVERSAL EDUCATION 


A decade ago school men warned the public of the 
menace of five million illiterates, but a money-making 
America did not heed. Money could be secured for 
any purpose except education. Now we have paid the 
price of our folly. In just such a period as the present, 
following the American Revolution, the far-sighted 
Jefferson said, “We ‘must save our people from 
disorder by educating them.” In just such an epoch 
as this, George Washington put forth his effort for 
the development of education as one means of safe- 
guarding the liberties of our people. In our rapid 
development of material wealth, we have come to a 
point where families buy a $3,000 automobile to ruin 
their boys and then grumble about paying $750 to a 
teacher to save them. At one city in my State the 
school men pleaded for $50,000 to add to the salaries 
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of underpaid teachers. The city exclaimed that it 
was being taxed to death; but thereupon under the 
influence of politics it created the double platoon sys- 
tem in its fire department, adding $70,000 to the city 
budget. However just the demands of the firemen 
may have been, our teachers are saving the world 
now from a worse conflagration. In this same city, 
the educational forces asked for a quarter of a million 
dollars for school buildings and were refused. At the 
same time the proposition arose to build a bridge 
across the river to cost $1,250,000. Since rival sec- 
tions of the city demanded the location of the bridge 
in their wards, the politicians compromised by build- 
ing two bridges at a total cost of $2,500,000! Some 
may say that Mayor Ole Hanson saved Seattle from 
the Bolshevist, but it was the public schools with their 
broad diffusion of intelligence that saved Seattle. An 
ignorant people will always be a revolutionary people. 

It was ignorance that was responsible for the threat- 
ened negro uprising in Arkansas, for a mis-educated 
negro played upon their ignorance, saying, “If you 
could only read you would know that the Government 
if offering fifty cents a pound for cotton, but the local 
white people will give you only twenty-five cents a 
pound.” When he found a man with a $5 War Sav- 
ings certificate, he sold him a promised magistracy in 
his mythical negro republic in return for it. When he 
found a negro with a $50 Liberty Bond, he sold him a 
promised position as congressman. Those planters 
who had begrudged school taxes and said that educa- 
tion spoiled a negro, that it was his business to make 
cotton, were threatened with the loss of their lives as a 
result of the ignorance of their negro tenants. 

Let me in fancy take you upon one of those wishing 
carpets of our childhood fairy stories. We will voy- 
age through the air to ancient St. Petersburg on the 
banks of the Neva River. As we stand there, the 
palace of the Czar stretches as far as we can see to 
left and to right with turret and spire, and windows 
reflecting the gleam of the sun. Let’s walk in the 
front entrance. Its doors are of hammered bronze. 
We walk up steps of onyx. Overhead the white 
marble has been cut by skilled sculptors into tracery 
as delicate as a lady’s handkerchief of silk. We walk 
down a hallway lined with satin upon which hang 
plaques of ebony and mahogany, on which are medal- 
lions of silver and gold and bronze, on which are in- 
scriptions testifying to the loyalty of the Russian peo- 
ple. This one was sent by that little Siberian Com- 
mune and that medallion from a village in the Ukraine. 
We walk into a ball room so large that after the revo- 
lution, when it was made into a hospital, it held 1,000 
beds. At the time this palace was built there was not 
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a public school in the whole of Russia. Upon the dis- 
astrous close of the war in which the educated Japan- 
ese had defeated the sixty-nine per cent illiterate Rus- 
sians, intelligent reformers pleaded with the rulers of 
Russia to educate the peasants; but as the arch-dukes 
walked through these hallways, they pointed to these 
laudatory medallions as evidences that the people 
were happy and satisfied. “Education will make fools 
of the peasants, let them make wheat.” However, 
there came a day when a howling mob of ragged illiter- 
ates gathered in front of that palace in 1917, and they 
burst in those doors of bronze, shattered the lace-like 
sculptured marble, tore the medallions from the walls 
and carried the rulers of Russia off to horrible tor- 
tures. 

A decade ago educators pleaded for money to stamp 
out adult illiteracy in our coal mines and steel plants, 
but reactionary taxpayers said: “Let them dig coal 
and make steel. 
them. 


Education will only make fools of 
Besides, as soon as they have made any money 
they will go back to Europe.” 
testimony of the impartial United States Army that 
it is illiteracy which is causing the radicalism in our 
industrial centers. men a decade 
ago pleaded for money to stamp out illiteracy in certain 
tenant sections; but the wealthy land owners said: 
“Let them make corn, education will make fools of 


Now, we have the 


Oklahoma school 


them.” With the outbreak of war in 1917, these ig- 
norant tenants led by radicals rose in arms against the 
draft. In Arkansas, reactionary taxpayers said: “Let 
the negroes make cotton, education will make fools of 
them.” It was their ignorance that made possible the 
recent race plot. 

America has overvalued mansions and automobiles 
and yachts and bank stock and jewels. It has under- 
valued religion and education, although a democracy 
is always a gamble upon the reasonableness of human 
intelligence. As a result of this short-sightedness, 
every share of bank stock, every certificate of railroad 
stock, every municipal bond, every humble homestead, 
is now menaced by the Society of Russian Communists 
who have advocated the destruction of all evidences of 
ownership, the abolition of all boundary fences, the 
death of all law-enforcing officials, the division of all 
the past products of thrift. America needs to learn 
from this crisis that it has been written that “the things 
that are seen are temporal and the things that are un- 
seen are eternal,” that a nation does not consist of 
farms and factories and state houses and railroads, 
but that a nation really is a thing of traditions, of re- 
ligious ideals, of broadly diffused intelligence, that the 
things which are unseen, are greater than the things 
that are seen. 


‘SOME MEANS OF MORAL AND CIVIC TRAINING 


By EDGAR W. KNIGHT 
The University of North Carolina 


HE war and its results have committed schools 
and teachers and all formal, educational 
agencies to principles of social direction which 

have hitherto been recognized too often in theory 
only. Sentiment and opinion are both gaining in 
favor of a more effective use of the educational mate- 
rials at hand for the proper training of the youth of 
the land to become better and more useful men and 
There is now a new demand for more sys- 
tematic instruction and training in personal conduct, 
in morals, in civic and social behavior, and in the 
practice of real patriotism. In this new demand a 
strange responsibility has been imposed on the teacher 
and the school and the school official. And there 
never was a richer opportunity for these agencies to 
help meet the peculiar demands of the new time. 

In this connection, three striking illustrations are 
recalled of effort to make patriotism practical and 
effective. One is found in the well known oath which 
the Athenian youth was required to take at the age of 
eighteen, when he entered on the final stage of his 


women, 


civic training. The dominating purpose of the edu- 
cation of the Athenian youth was moral and civic or 
social, and a conscious training and preparation and 
active participation in what is usually called citizen- 
Note the oath which was administered to him, 
which he was required to take, and which helped him 
to realize the principal educational aims of the period, 
—temperance, reverence, and loyalty: 


ship. 


I will never disgrace these sacred arms, nor desert my 
companion in the ranks. I will fight for temples and public 
property, both alone and with many. I will transmit my 
fatherland, not only not less, but greater and better, than it 
was transmitted to me. I will obey the magistrates who may 
at any time be in power. I will observe both the existing laws 
and those which the people may unanimously hereafter make, 
and, if any person seek to annul the laws or to set them at 
nought, I will do my best to prevent him, and will defend 
them both alone and with many. I will honor the religion of 
my fathers (Here he calls the gods to witness 
his oath.) 


Another illustration is found in Japanese education, 
especially moral and civic education, which has been 
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based almost entirely on the imperial rescript on edu- 
cation, which was issued in 1890. The words or 
phrases in brackets belong to the original document 
and are here placed in brackets for the purpose and 
convenience of illustrating an interesting meaning of 
the rescript. The words or phrases in parentheses are 
not found of course in the original document but are 
here added for illustrative purposes. If the words or 
phrases in parentheses are substituted for those in 
brackets a remarkably modern and present-day mean- 
ing is furnished. The document follows: 

Our [Imperial ancestors] (forefathers) have founded [our 
Empire] (the nation) on a basis broad and everlasting and 
have deeply and firmly implanted virtue; our [subjects] 
(people) ever united in loyalty and filial piety have from gen- 
eration to generation illustrated the beauty thereof. This 
is the glory of the fundamental character of [our Empire] 
(the nation), and herein also lies the source of our educa- 
tion. Ye, [our subjects] (the people), be filial to your par- 
ents, affectionate to your brothers and sisters; as husbands 
and wives be harmonious; as friends true; bear yourselves 
in modesty and moderation; extend your benevolence to all; 
pursue learning and cultivate arts, and thereby develop in- 
tellectual faculties and perfect moral powers; furthermore, 
advance public good and promote common interests; always 
respect the constitution and observe the laws; should emer- 
gency arise, offer yourselves courageously to the State; and 
thus guard and maintain the prosperity of [our Imperial 
throne coeval with heaven and earth] (the nation). So 
shall ye not only be [our good and faithful subjects] (good 
and faithful citizens), but render illustrious the best tra- 
ditions of your forefathers. 

The way here set forth is indeed the teaching bequeathed 
by our [Imperial ancestors] (forefathers), to be observed 
alike by their descendants [and the subjects], infallible for 
all ages and true in all places. It is our wish to lay it to 
heart in all reverence, in common with you, [our subjects] 
(the people), that we may all thus attain to the same virtue. 

This rescript naturally conveyed to the Japanese 
youth a message very different from what it would 
mean to a youth of other traditions. The language of 
the document has associations deeper than its simple 
expression implies; and a large part of the education 
of Japan consists in inculcating and instilling in the 
minds of its youth the proper, serious spirit of the 
document. Present and future generations are called 
on to “guard and maintain” the good name and the 
prosperity of the land. This is to be done, it will be 
noted, by strict observance of certain foundational pre- 
cepts as the teaching bequeathed by the fathers, who 
were held as remarkable for their virtue and for their 
love of and devotion to the people. 

The relation between the individual and the State 
is given emphasis by “And should emergency arise, 
offer yourselves courageously to the State.” Thus, 
while not mentioning the word, loyalty is assumed 
to be the binding relationship between subject or 
citizen and State. And on this vital relationship 


moral and civic ideals and practices are based on some- 
thing which amounts almost to a religious sanction. 
Moreover, one important purpose of teaching in Ja- 
pan is to cultivate the moral and civic natures of the 
children and to direct them, through appropriate pre- 
cepts, in the practice of such cardinal virtues as filial 
piety and obedience and respect for elders, friendship, 
thrift, industry, fidelity, modesty, duties towards the 
State and society in general, and in such other prac- 
tices as will elevate character, strengthen the will, in- 
crease the spirit of enterprise, and foster and promote 
loyalty and patriotism. In this program the school 
plays an important and very essential part. In the 
elementary school, for children from six to fourteen 
years of age, one of the first lessons is called “The 
School,” its aim being to show to the children that 
the primary, object of the school is to help train the 
boys and girls to be good and useful men and women. 

The third illustration is more modern. At a re- 
cent meeting of the Board of Education of New York 
City which is reported as very “strong in American- 
ism,” attention was given to the adoption of some sort 
of pledge binding the public school pupils of that city 
to oppose revolutionary and un-American propaganda. 
So serious was the board’s consideration of this means 
of inculcating American ideals and a high order of 
intelligent patriotism, that it was suggested that di- 
plomas would probably not be awarded to those pu- 
pils who refused or objected to accept the pledge. The 
tentative pledge was reported as follows: 


I will reverence my country’s flag and defend it against 
enemies at home and abroad. 

I will respect and obey the President of the United States 
and the laws of the land. 

I will support, in school and out, American ideals of jus- 
tice and fair play, including the right of unhampered op- 
portunity under the law for all. 

I will hold the ideal of rational patriotism above loyalty 
to any individual, political party, social class, or previous 
national connection. 

I will actively oppose all revoiutionary movements such 
as Bolshevism, anarchism, I. W. W.-ism or any movement 
antagonistic to the laws of the United States or tending to 
subvert the Constitution of the United States. 


In each of these illustrations are suggestions for 
the school and the teacher of today. 


GOOD IN ALL BOOKS 


HERE is no booke so bad, but some commodity 

may be gotten by it. For as in the same pas- 
ture, the Oxe findeth fodder, the Hound a Hare; the 
Stork a Lizard, the faire maide flowers; so we can- 
not, except wee list our selves, saith Seneca, but de- 
part the better from any booke whatsoever. 
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ENGLISH TEACHERS’ COLUMN 


[The purpose of this column is to afford high school 
teachers and the instructors in the University an opportunity 
to exchange experiences, information, and opinion regard- 
ing the teaching of English. Contributions are encouraged, 
and questions about any phase of English teaching are in- 
vited. The members of the Freshman English staff in the 
University will be glad to serve high school teachers of Eng- 
lish in any way they can through this column of the JouRNAL. 
What problems of English teaching are giving you most con- 
cern? Have you tried any special methods or devices that 
have proved successful? Questions and contributions for 
this column should be addressed directly to the editor of the 
JournaL.—N. W. W.] 


THE FINAL PREPOSITION 


who declare that a preposition 

should not be used at the end of a sentence— 
according to the rule in the rhetoric, ‘Never use a 
preposition to end a sentence with’—are answered thus 
by Ted Robinson in the Cleveland Plain Dealer: ‘Such 
an objection strikes us as being uncommonly pedan- 
tic. A preposition, says the humorously paradoxical 
old rule, is a poor word to end a sentence with. But 
we cannot see what such a rule was made for. It is 
a poor one to go by. Hard and fast laws, unless they 
are those of actual grammar, cannot always be ad- 
hered to. Often, indeed, they are better departed 
from.’ ”’"—Edward B. Hughes in The Writer for De- 
cember, 1919. 


RELATION OF GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 


HE above quotation from “Ted Robinson” sug- 

gests several reflections. (1) Ted is unques- 
‘tionably right in objecting to the fanatical rule that 
forbids the final preposition. Good usage counte- 
nances the final preposition. (2) But the rule has a 
basis in fact; writers who have already served their 
apprenticeship will do well to remember the rule, not 
as a rule, but as a guiding principle. Ordinarily, a 
sentence that closes with a preposition is likely to be 
weak. The satirical examples penned by Mr. Robin- 
son are weak; he is hoist with his own petard. (3) 
The real objection, however, is not so much to the rule 
itself, as to the absurd insistence on it, and on similar 
dubious rules (the split infinitive, e.g.) at the expense 
of instruction in the indubitable essentials of English 
grammar. As was suggested in this column in last 
month’s High School Journal, most students enter the 
University all but ignorant of grammar—English 
grammar or any other grammar. They may have 
learned that a preposition is a poor word to end a 
sentence with, but they are lucky if they know what a 
preposition is. 
Few will question the assertion that it is the func- 


tion of the high school to supply an adequate disci- 
pline in grammar and to afford some practice in right 
reading and composition, and that it is the function of 
the college to continue the training in reading and 
composition but not in grammar. English grammar is, 
by common consent, a high school subject. Until the 
high schools succeed in teaching the essentials of 
grammar, it will be impossible for the college to teach 
composition, except in the rare case of the student 
who writes well without knowing how he does it. 

The following concise statement, issued by a com- 
mittee of the English Department at the University 
of Wisconsin, merits profound study: 


SEVEN POINTS 


N the Teaching of English Grammar in High 
School in Its Relation to Effectiveness in English 
Composition. 

I. The actual demand for correct English, whatever its 
merits or significance, may properly be described as univer- 
sal and insistent; it proceeds not merely from the profes- 
sional classes but from the community as a whole. 

II. Under existing conditions it is futile to expect the 
vast majority of our high school pupils to acquire the ability 
to use English correctly, either in speech or in writing, with- 
out the aid of direct technical instruction: in other words, 
the vast majority of our high school pupils have not such 
an environment and are not accustomed to such intellectual 
habits as might enable them to ‘absorb’ from their reading 
or from their social life the knowledge necessary to a cor- 
rect use of English. 

III. Direct technical instruction. in English is impracti- 
cable except upon the basis of a genuine familiarity with the 
elementary facts of English grammar. 

IV. “Genuine familiarity with the elementary facts,” 
while it does obviously imply the mastery of no inconsider- 
able body of rules and principles, does not imply or neces- 
sitate anything like an exhaustive knowledge of English 
grammar. 

V. Large numbers of pupils who do not possess familiarity 
with the elementary facts of English grammar are now regu- 
larly graduated from the high schools of the State. 

VI. Experience has shown that it is impossible to lead 
students to a genuine familiarity with even the elementary 
facts of English grammar except through the medium of 
organized, competent, and prolonged instruction; instruction 
which is incompetent, unorganized, intermittent, casual, and 
half-hearted is totally inadequate. 

VII. The high school, facing the plain facts, should im- 
mediately make definite provision, either in the first or sec- 
ond year of the curriculum (preferably in the first), for 
organized and disciplinary instruction in the elementary facts 
of English grammar, or where the preceding graded school 
work in grammar has been exceptionally adequate, for a 
thoroughgoing review of the subject; furthermore, this orig- 
inal instruction or this thoroughgoing review should be sup- 
plemented in the later years of the curriculum by a return 
to the subject at intervals sufficiently frequent to insure in 
the high school graduate a really trustworthy basis for fur- 
ther cultivation in the use of the national tongue—N. F. 
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THE LATIN COLUMN 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH DERIVATIVES 


HE young pupil often fails to realize how many 
words in the Latin text he is reading are closely 
related to more or less familiar English words. He 
not only finds a study of English derivatives inter- 
esting in itself, but he is also made to see much more 
clearly than before the close relation of Latin to Eng- 
lish, and the help given by Latin in the use of his 
own mother tongue. 

It is an excellent plan to give pupils at least a taste 
of this study in each year of high-school Latin. A 
simple form of exercise in derivatives can be based on 
a short passage of the text which is being read by the 
class. The pupil writes the words of the passage in a 
column, and puts down opposite each Latin word one 
related English word, or, if preferred, as many re- 
lated English words as possible. For young pupils 
this exercise can be made into a competitive game. 

As an illustration, the method suggested is followed 
below for the first sentence of Caesar’s Gallic War. 
In the first column Latin words which occur more 
than once, either in the same or a different form, are 
enclosed in parentheses after their first appearance. 
In the second column parentheses are used to indicate 
Latin words or expressions which appear in English 
without a change: 


essence, etc. 

(in) 

unit, unite, etc. 

culture, cultivate, etc. 

Belgian, etc. 

( Aquitania ) 

TT tertiary, third, etc. 

(ipse dixit, ipso facto) 

C. W. Keyes. 


LATIN AS A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 

HE advantages that Latin offers to the student 

have been told again and again. The Unparti- 
san Review suggests that it be used and made a uni- 


versal language, though one need not be cast ashore 
on a desert island to appreciate its service in making 
one a “citizen of the world.” The Unpartizan editor 
prints the following, “En Casserole”: 

“Suppose for the sake of argument, that six boys 
of as many nationalities were cast together on an 
otherwise uninhabited island: How would they com- 
municate ? 

“A few of them may have studied some foreign 
language—French, English or German—so if there 
chanced to be any English, French or German youths 
in the crowd, little halting duets or trios might be 
carried on, but no general conversations. 

“A universal language like Idiom Neutral would 
help if all knew the same one, but there are so many 
of those manufactured jargons, and they are all so 
good, that they have destroyed one another’s useful- 
ness. Why should I pore over Spelin, if you are 
concentrating on Myrana? We might as well mis- 
understand each other in Sanskrit and Eskimoan. 
Better. You will find Eskimos in the Arctic, but where 
will you find a native Volapuk? 

“What we need is a universal language that is al- 
ready generally taught in all civilized lands, that ev- 
erybody has an opportunity of studying when at 
school, and that thus requires no extra tax on his time, 
attention or pocketbook. 

“Fortunately we have a tongue that approximates 
those conditions and seems destined to approximate 
them nearer—Latin. 

“I know a woman who obtained water in four- 
teen countries by asking—partly as an _ experi- 
ment—for aqua pura. She was older than the boys 
on our suppositious island, though, and had been a 
teacher. Those boys would no more have thought of 
dragging out their Latin than of reciting the multi- 
plication table. They had not studied it for that pur- 
pose. If they thought of it at all, it would have been 
to bewail the time spent on it. Think of it! Lamenting 
that they had studied Latin instead of pitching in and 
using it! 

“And what other language would have simplified 

the case? There are so many others! An ordinary 
mortal cannot learn them all, and what good will 
French do in Mexico; or Spanish in Japan? No more 
good than English. 
“Latin, if taught and studied with a purpose, would 
solve the problem. We need a textbook, however, 
that would give us Caesar’s phraseology for ‘Walk 
two blocks and cross the street, ‘Is my hat on 
straight?’ ‘My soup is cold,’ ‘Thank you,’ ‘You’re 
welcome.’ 
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“If used Latin would make its possessor a citizen of 
the world, at home in every nation, able to travel with- 
out a guide, and speak without an accent that any- 
body has a right to laugh at—except the ancient Ro- 
mans—who are dead. 

“Another point: The war is going to leave some 
prejudices in its wake. The Teutons will not relish 
the vocabularies of the Allies, or the Allies, of German. 
Nobody, though, has any hard feelings against the 
old Romans—not any active grudge, that is: so with 
their speech all may meet on neutral ground. 

“If Latin were not already being taught, this scribe 
would not suggest resurrecting it, but the instruction 
is even now going on. Boys and girls are conning 
their amos, amases, amats; the books are bought, and 
the pedagogues drawing their pay. No special legis- 
lation is needed. Nothing! We need only use what 
we have. 

“Even the utilitarian will not object to this, and 
idealists are in favor of the study already, but for less 
practical objects. 

“The greatest advantage that Latin has over other 
languages suggested for universal use, is that nobody 
has to study Esperanto, for instance, while doctors, 
lawyers, priests and college professors have actually 
to know something about Latin; and there is a lot of 
it lying around loose. Why, I have picked up a little 
myself! Listen: Alias, appendicitis, habeas corpus, 
omnibus, interurban, te deum! 

“Nearly everybody has some to build to, and bring- 
ing it into service might start a classical revival. We 
have always been told that Latin would unlock the 
doors of the past. Why should it not open certain 
closed gates of the present as well?”—G. K. G. Henry. 


GOING HIM ONE BETTER 


66 HE use of verbs manufactured out of nouns 

is satirized in the story of the city boy who 
wrote to his brother on the farm: “Thursday we au- 
toed out to the Country Club, where we golfed until 
dark. Then we trolleyed back to town and danced 
till dawn. Then we motored to the beach and Fri- 
daved there.’ The brother on the farm wrote back: 
‘Yesterday we buggied to town and baseballed all the 
afternoon. Then we went to Ned’s and pokered till 


morning. Today we muled out to the cornfield and 
gee-hawed till sundown. Then we suppered and then 
we piped for a while. After that we staircased up 
to our room and bedsteaded until the clock fived.’ ”— 
Edward B. Hughes in The Writer for December, 1919. 


let us remember that all quantitative standards 
for judging schools have qualitative objectives. 


THE MATH. COLUMN 


|The purpose of this column is to afford an opportunity 
for the exchange of ideas among the teachers of mathematics 
in the State. Questions and contributions should be sent to 
the Editor of the JourNAL.] 


NOTE ON GEOMETRY 

HE test of a person’s knowledge of geometry is 

his ability to apply the facts learned from a 
book to the solution of problems he has never seen 
before. We should no more think of taking a class 
in geometry through a book without working the exer- 
cises than we should think of teaching a class algebra 
without having the students to solve the exercises 
there. 

The one sure way for us who teach mathematics 
to improve our teaching is always to have a problem 
to work at. Here are three theorems which may be 
perfectly well known to teachers, but if they are not 
a great deal of information can be gained by trying 
them even if no proof is reached. 

1. Show that the circumcentre, the centre of 
gravity and the orthocentre of a triangle lie in a 
straight line. 

2. Show that the feet of the perpendiculars from 
any point on the circumcircle of a triangle to the 
three sides lie in a straight line. 

3. Show that the middle points of the sides of a 
triangle, the feet of the perpendiculars from the 
vertices to the opposite sides and the middle points 
of those segments of the perpendiculars between the 
vertices and the orthocentre are on a circle. This 
circle is called the Nine Point Circle—A. W. Hosps. 


A COMMENT ON GRADES IN MATHEMATICS 


HE object of the following remarks is not to 
criticize the methods of grading adopted by 
teachers of mathematics in the high schools, but to 
solicit codperation between college and high school 
teachers in establishing a scale that is more nearly uni- 
form, and thus bridge the gap that now exists be- 
tween the standards set by individual teachers. 
The following system of grading in all subjects is 
taken from the University catalogue, page 44: 
95—100 per cent represents the grade 1 
90—95 per cent represents the grade 2 
80—90 per cent represents the grade 3 
70—80 per cent represents the grade 4 
60—70 per cent represents the grade 5 


A grade of 5 represents a condition which may be re- 
moved by special examination. Students making below 
60 per cent are obliged to repeat the course. 
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Not all, perhaps, but a great many students soon 
realize that to secure high grades in any subject in 
the University curriculum requires a great deal more 
effort than they have been accustomed to make. Since 
teachers vary so widely in their ideas as to the actual 
worth of a written examination, it is impossible to 
say whether a particular examination is worth 70 or 
75 per cent. A teacher should feel perfectly free to 
give 40 per cent if a paper is worth 40 per cent, and 
not allow sentiment to add 10 per cent to what may 
be considered a just grade. 

It seems to me that the only way by which a stu- 
dent’s knowledge of mathematics can be tested is to 
give him frequent written examinations in which he 
is thrown entirely upon his own resources, and in 
which the questions are not selected from the text 
used, if from any text at all. The reason for this 
restriction is to discourage as far as possible any de- 
sire to memorize, for mathematics presents a hopeless 
task to anyone who fails to understand the subject, 
and relies upon memory work alone. 

To illustrate the difference between the grading sys- 
tem in most high schools and that of the University, 
a list was made of all students who failed in algebra 
last term. A comparison was made between the en- 


trance credits of these students and the grades they 
obtained at the close of the term. Out of 27 students 
who failed in algebra, 


6 had an entrance credit of 95 per cent 
3 had an entrance credit of 90 per cent 
5 had entrance credit of 85 per cent 
6 had entrance credit of 80 per cent 
4 had entrance credit of 75 per cent 
3 had entrance credit of 70 per cent 


From these figures it is seen that the majority of 
these students were credited with 85 per cent or more. 

The work covered in algebra during the first three 
quarters of the term was essentially high school work, 
and we were left with but two weeks in which to do 
college algebra. The question arises, how can we 
remedy this defect? Before a student is given credit 
for high school algebra he should possess a thorough 
working knowledge of fractions, simple equations in 
one unknown, simultaneous simple equations, ex- 
ponents, quadratic equations, and the meaning of 
the results obtained when equations are solved. With 
this knowledge of the fundamentals of algebra, any 
student may hope to succeed with coilege mathematics. 


A. S. WINsor. 


TEACHING ALGEBRA TO BEGINNERS 


By MISS FAN ROBERTSON 
Fayetteville High School 


term of the first year high school that a short 
discussion of the subject seems in place at the 
The pupils are glad to begin algebra; 
they have had seven years of arithmetic and are tired 
of it, so their attitude at least will be helpful to you. 
Keep it so; stimulate it; make the new form of mathe- 
matics interesting, varied, and full of local color. 

You will find in the first part of whatever text you 
may use a great many formulas and facts that are 
really advanced arithmetic, not algebra. Do not make 
the mistake of requiring your algebra enthusiasts to 
take that work. I found one class in the fifth month 
of algebra, all of whom hated it and knew nothing of 
it just because they became disgusted with working 
with “wr?,” etc. So it will be a wise policy to use 
your own discretion at all times as to what you shall 
give your class, and what you shall omit. 

But start with real algebra. After the few necessary 
definitions, I start with simple equations such as, 
“3 2 == 12: find the value of x,” explaining it just as 
we would if we had “3 dolls cost $12, one doll will 
cost $12 + 3, or $4.” So with x, for + might stand 


S: MANY schools begin algebra with the second 


present time. 


for a dollar, a book, you know, and there is something 
to correlate this with, after all. Continue this drill 
together with review of important definitions until 
you have exhausted all local material—the book will 
give you only an outline and a foundation; its specific 
examples will not nearly suffice. 

Such equations will naturally lead to others of this 
type: 34 +72*—40+ 6.4, and will introduce addi- 
tion and subtraction, so you have a natural transition. 
Now addition, I find, can be made very simple indeed, 
as there are really only two things to learn about it. 
First, if the signs are alike the numbers add, the sign 
remains the same; second, if the signs are unlike the 
numbers subtract, the sign of the larger maintains. 
I find this work delightful for the class, but be sure 
they understand that “Sa#2y+742y” is just as 
tangible as “6 red apples plus 2 red apples.” All the 
time you are presenting this subject and drilling it, 
give one problem or one equation each day to be solved. 
You will find drill of this kind and variety most ef- 
fective. Give original problems, such as: “There are 
96 pupils in the ninth and eleventh grades in this 

Concluded on page 54) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


It is not too early to make your plans to attend 
summer school. 


A great meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the N. E. A. will be held in Cleveland, Feb- 
ruary 23-28. 


Would you like to have us send sample copies of the 
JourNAL to some of your friends? If so, send us 
their names and addresses. 


The one sacred thing in the school process is not the 
subject you are teaching but the pupil. Learn to re- 
spect him and his individuality at least as much as you 
réspect your subject. 


Are you letting your enthusiasm for your subject 
cause you to forget or to overlook the pupils’ needs 
and rights? In the school program the pupil is the 
one factor that must not be overlooked. 


Look out that your departmental teacher does not 
require all the pupil’s time for her work. It will not 
be amiss to remind her occasionally that there are other 
departmental teachers, each of whom would also like 
to have it all! 


The Southern Commission recently decided not to 
accredit secondary schools hereafter that pay their 
teachers less than $900 for a term of nine months. 
Everybody knows that schools paying less than this 
cannot command the services of the most capable 
teachers. So schools that persist in employing the 
cheapest teachers available will not be accredited. 


Using Standards Constructively 


The high school standards set up by the various ac- 
crediting agencies should be examined carefully by 
those superintendents and principals who wish to con- 
duct their work on a standard basis; and, in so far as 
these standards are sound and usable, they should be 
employed to improve the quality of instruction. That 
is to say, they should be used constructively. Each 
rule laid down is intended to serve as a guiding prin- 
ciple rather than as a device designed to secure dead 
uniformity of procedure. It is true that in most cases 
the standards by which high schools are judged have 
not been arrived at scientifically; they have in fact 
been chosen somewhat arbitrarily; yet they do fairly 
represent the consensus of opinion of that section of 
the country for which they are designed. 

But how can they be used constructively? L ’s see. 
Suppose the Podunk high school should report courses 
in physics and biology let us say, and it should have 
laboratory equipment worth $50. No accrediting 
agency in the country would accept as standard the 
courses in physics and biology given in the Podunk 
high school, nor would it accredit such school until it 
should increase its equipment sufficiently to enable its 
instructors to conduct these courses by the laboratory 
method, for these are essentially laboratory courses. 
The superintendent should report the fact to the board 
and get authority to provide adequate equipment for 
the courses offered. By authorizing the superintendent 
to provide the necessary equipment in order to meet 
the requirements, the board would be using this re- 
quirement in a constructive way. 

Or again, suppose it should be found that eight of 
the twenty-four high school teachers were not grad- 
uates of standard colleges, or of colleges approved by 
the accrediting agency. (The Southern Commission 
requires that three-fourths of the teachers of academic 
subjects be graduates of standard colleges or of col- 
leges approved by the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools.) If the superintendent, when he 
comes to recruit his high school teaching force for 
next year, should see to it that three of every four 
teachers were graduates of standard colleges, he would 
be applying this standard of the Commission construc- 
tively. And because of the number of new high 
school teachers he would have to employ, it would not 
be necessary for him arbitrarily to drop any teacher 
from his staff, but rather to employ a stronger and 
better equipped teacher every time a vacancy occurs. 

Briefly summarized, the mechanical standards of 
the Southern Commission are as follows: A four-year 
course of study (based upon a seven-year elementary 
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course) well organized and well administered; four 
full-time high school teachers of approved training (as 
explained above) ; fifteen units of work required for 
graduation, the minimum time allotment per unit being 
120 sixty-minute hours; recitation periods forty to 
forty-five minutes each, with double periods for labo- 
ratory counting as one recitation period; the ratio of 
teachers to pupils, one to thirty, and no teacher re- 
quired to teach more than six periods a day; a library 
of 500 volumes ; adequate laboratory facilities for the 
courses offered, etc., etc. 

These are the quantitative standards, and they re- 
late in the main to the mechanics of organization, ad- 
ministration, and instruction. Everyone of them can 
be used constructively, and it is for this purpose they 
have been formulated—N. W. W. 


EDUCATION AND MORAL INITIATIVE 


HE public schools were put on trial during 

the great national emergency and were then 
examined especially as working agents for de- 
mocracy. Their product was tested as never before 
in all their history. Now as then these agencies of 
our democracy are being questioned concerning their 
genuineness and their effectiveness. The public is in- 
quisitive and shows a significant impatience with some 
of the prevailing creeds and formularies, and new 
questions are being raised concerning the real effec- 
tiveness of present-day educational effort. And there 
often appears a mass of floating conviction, opinion, 
or prejudice which stands full in the face of a com- 
plete and satisfactory working agreement on the real 
task and purpose of public education. Such a condi- 
tion is to be expected, however, because public anxiety 
usually awakens suddenly with a crisis, when there 
is fear of disaster or conviction of weakness. 

This confusion and uncertainty and the natural 
feeling of insecurity arising out of the present period 
of social unrest and disquietude become at once, how- 
ever, both harassing and hopeful to the public educa- 
tional outlook. And the conditions and times make 
the task and opportunity of the teacher and the school 
larger than ever. For never has the work of the 
teacher been stronger in its challenge, deeper in its 
call, or fuller of inspiration and reassurance. Never 
has more been staked on the power and infiuence of 
correct education, for through it alone can come that 
national presence of mind now so greatly needed. 

And in acquiring and keeping this national presence 
of mind the teacher is the strategic factor. For that 
reason it seems imperative that fresh and vigorous 
emphasis be given to two aspects of the teacher’s 


work. The highest task of the teacher is the com- 
plete acceptance in full faith of the part he must play 
in the formation of character, in imparting a vigorous 
ideal of personal obligation. Closely akin to this is 
the duty of furnishing a compelling motive of social 
service, of civic obligation. These two obligations— 
the personal and the civic—supply wholesome aims 
and powerful incentives for sustained and consistent 
effort. And they become the two most vitally im- 
portant standards for successful school teaching. 
Through proper training in them the school and the 
teacher become the means of awakening the public 
imagination in behalf of civic responsibility and so- 
cial well-being instead of centering it on selfish per- 
sonal achievement. They are more important than all 
formal standards, for without them there can be de- 
veloped neither physical nor moral excellence. We 
need, therefore, to surround both the child and the 
community with claims for service to others. Both 
will then respond with eager readiness and find healthy 
discipline in a wide sphere of duties. Both will then 
move because they ought, and not because they must. 

In promoting the ideals of personal cbligation and 
civic responsibility is found the teachers’ call to new 
duties. Their patriotism is broad and deep enough 
to embrace its full meaning, for they are capable of a 
high courage, and there wiil be with them no slacken- 
ing of spirit. Happily the public is rapidly coming to 
know that the school is in large measure moulding for 
good or ill the character and the life of the people. 
The teachers are learning anew that the influence 
which will finally prevail must greatly depend for its 
strength on their work and on the virtue and intel- 
ligence of those whom they teach. And governing 
authority is learning that in the failure to secure, to 
train, and to retain in the State’s great enterprise of 
teaching a sufficient number of the best type of leaders 
lies one of the gravest dangers that could threaten our 
social order and the future well-being of our people. 

It is the teacher who must bring strength and color 
to our public educational work. But training must be 
to him more important than mere mechanical instruc- 
tion. He must deal with the child as one called to the 
noble task of living a good and useful life and of 
shouldering social responsibility justly, skillfully, and, 
cheerfully. The channels of national life can be puri- 
fied and kept pure only in this way, by causing edu- 
cation to attend not merely to the literary and intel- 
lectual elements, or to conventional moralities and 
homely prudences, or to the utilitarian and imme- 
diately practical aims, but rather to the work of stimu- 
lating and developing that moral initiative which is 
so much a part of the hope and the ideal of the race. 

—E. W. Knicnr. 
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TEACHING ALGEBRA TO BEGINNERS 
(Concluded from page 51) 


There are twice as many in the ninth as in 
the eleventh. 


school. 
How many are in each?” 

Now for subtraction there is only one new thing to 
be learned. Arrange as for addition, then change 
every sign in the subtrahend and follow the same steps 
as in addition. Be sure you don’t rush over this part 
of the work, as a good foundation means more than 
rapid progress. 

Next comes multiplication, and this is always hailed 
with joy by the pupils. I divide the new facts into 
two groups—namely, signs and exponents. You see 
the method of procedure is the same as in arithmetic, 
and addition is now familiar to the pupils, so teach 


them first, that like signs give plus and unlike signs 
Drill on this thor- 
and your work in multiplication is secure. 


give minus and exponents add. 
oughly 


HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE 
MMIGRATION RESTRICTION?” is the title of 

a bulletin recently published by the University 
for the High School Debating Union of North Caro- 
lina. The query chosen for this year’s debate and pre- 
“Resolved, That the United 
States should adopt a policy of further material re- 
striction of immigration.’’ The query is explained and 


viously announced is: 


limited by the committee in the following words: “It is 
not intended by the committee to place set limits on 
the various plans and programs for putting in effect 
a policy of further material restriction of immigration 
which may be advanced in the debates of the High 
School Debating Union. It is intended, rather, that 
the debates shall in all cases be pitched on a plane 
which is free from technicalities, and in harmony with 
a broad view of the question of the further material 
restriction of immigration. 

‘However, some definite programs which, put in ef- 
fect, would clearly constitute policies of further ma- 
terial restriction of immigration are as follows: the 
complete exclusion of all immigrants for the space of 
“three years or more; the admission during any year 
from any country of a total number not exceeding 
thirty-three and one-third per cent of the number of 
naturalized citizens from that country in the United 
States in the last census year; such further extension 
and tightening of our present tests—educational, men- 
tal, physical, financial, and as would 


otherwise 


clearly provide for a policy of marked and considerable 
restriction of those admitted to our shores.” 


NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL NOTES 


Don’t forget, though, to keep giving review work, 


covering the methods just completed. 

If the first three processes have been successfully 
mastered, division will prove easy. Again the pro- 
cedure is the same as in arithmetic, the signs are ex- 
actly as in multiplication, and, behold, the only thing 
to be learned is the fact that exponents subtract! But 
drill, drill, drill in easy simple examples until you 
have used up all of the kind in several algebras and 
every original. 

Now this covers practically all the work the aver- 
age high school gives to algebra for the first year. Do 
not hurry, but do your work well and you will find the 
succeeding work much easier for yourself and your 
pupils. Enter into it enthusiasm, make the 
pupils feel that it is easy; you have no idea how much 
your attitude influences theirs until you try it; so make 
algebra a live subject. 


with 


The date set for the preliminary triangular debates 
is April 9, and the date for the finals at Chapel Hill 
is April 22-23. 

Anyone wishing to see a copy of the bulletin may 
get it by writing to the Secretary of the Debating 
Union, Mr. E. R. Rankin, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT CHASE 


a 28th is the date that has been set for the in- 
auguration of Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase as 
President of the University of North Carolina. Plans 
for the inaugural exercises are being worked out by a 
special committee representing the faculty and the 
trustees. This occasion which will be a notable one in 
the educational history of the State will bring to 
Chapel Hill a great assemblage of men and women 
prominent in the academic circles of the nation. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


EFORE this number of the JourNAL reaches our 
readers the committee on high school text-books 

will have finished its task and rendered its report to 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 
list as finally approved by the State Superintendent 
will be published February Ist. From the multiple 
list approved for the State the county committees will 
make adoptions for a four-year period except in the 
case of history and the sciences; in these branches the 
adoptions will be for two years. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
HE Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States met in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, December 3, 4, and 5. Headmaster J. 
T. Wright of University School, Mobile, Alabama, was 
elected President, and Dean E. A. Bechtel of Tulane 
University, New Orleans, La., was re-elected Secre- 
tary. At the same place and date the Southern Com- 
mission on Accredited Secondary Schools met and 
elected Inspector L. L. Friend of the State Depart- 
ment of Free Schools, Charleston, W. Va., Chairman, 
and re-elected High School Visitor Harry Clark of 
the University of Tennessee, Secretary. 

The Southern Commission raised its standards for 
accrediting so as to require all accredited schools to 
have a library of at least 500 volumes and to pay a 
minimum salary of $900.00 a year to teachers in sec- 
ondary schools accredited by the Commission. 

The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
at its meeting in 1917 appointed a second commission 
to accredit colleges. This commission met, organized, 
and elected Dr. Bert E. Young, of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Chairman, and Dean H. D. Campbell, 
of Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va., 
Secretary. The Commission formulated its rules for 
accrediting colleges, and announced that it would not 
accredit colleges which paid full professors less than 
$2,000.00. This is $500.00 above the minimum pre- 
viously allowed colleges which were members of the 
Association. The minimum endowment permitted 


will be $300,000.—Harry CLARK. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE’S PRELIMINARY 
REPORT 

HE preliminary report made to the National 

Ccmmittee on Mathematical Requirements by 
a sub-committee on “The Reorganization of the First 
Courses in Mathematics in Secondary Schools” and 
issued as a basis for discussion on November 25, 1919, 
has received considerable attention during the short 
period since its publication. 

The National Committee at its last meeting in New 
York City, December 30 and 31, 1919, subjected the 
sub-committee report to a careful revision in the 
light of suggestions, criticisms and comments re- 
ceived. It is expected that the revised version of the 
report will be published in February by the U. S. 
3ureau of Education as a preliminary report by the 


National Committee. Comments, criticisms, sugges- 


tions for improvement, etc., are earnestly solicited 
from organizations, committees and individuals. They 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES AND COMMENT 


should be sent to the Chairman of the Committee 
(J. W. Young, Hanover, N. H.) 

The mailing list to be furnished the U. S. Bureau 
of Education for the Reports of the National Com- 
mittee is now in preparation. This list will include 
all the members of the American Mathematical So- 
ciety, the Mathematical Association of America, the 
Association of Teachers of Mathematics in New 
England, the Association of Teachers of Mathematics 
in the Middle States and Maryland and the teachers 
of mathematics who are members of the Central As- 
sociation of Science and Mathematics Teachers. 
These lists are already in hand. Requests have been 
sent to all the organizations codperating with the Na- 
tional Committee for lists of their members. /ndi- 
viduals desiring to be placed on the mailing list of the 
National Committee should send their names and ad- 
dresses to the Chairman of the Committee without de- 
lay.—J. W. Youna. 


WHO PUT SHUN IN EDUCATION? 
TRONGEST boys and girls in grammar school, 
high school, college—conceal an ambition to 
teach as if it were a secret sin. What’s the matter? 
What’s happened? Who did it? 


WHO DID IT? 

1. Too small salaries did it—much of it—but by 
no means all of it, for no channels of education are 
being shunned more than those that lead to highest 
paid positions; and other fields which even now pay 
less than teaching, like social work, have not lost their 
lure. 

2. Competitors did it—much of it—but again not 
all of it, for boys and girls shun teaching who do not 
yet know of its competitors. 

3. Standarditis—perverted use of standard meas- 
urements—did it—lots of it—by taking out of teaching 
much more than it gave for it too often squelches a 
spirit which uniformity and standards without spirit 
cannot replace. 

4. Supervision—by principal, superintendent, spe- 
cial supervisor, state officers—did it—too much is of 
too little helpfulness, the kind that puts a premium on 
acting like “monkey on the stick.” 

5. Course of study did it. 

6. Too much textbook did it. 

7. Summer schools did it, by taking thousands of 
the best ability away from recreation, health and life 
to reading and listening and aping. 

(Concluded on page 59) 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP LEAGUE 


OBJECT 
To develop an American citizenship which will pro- 
mote a responsible world democracy and a real co- 
operation among the nations. 


PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 


Two sets of prizes, to be known as the Seabury 
Prizes, are offered for the best essays on one of the 
following subjects : 

1. Education for Citizenship in the League of Na- 
tions. Open to Seniors in Normal Schools. 

2. The Most Effective Method of Securing Co- 
operation as against Competition between Nations. 
Open to Seniors in Secondary Schools. 


JUDGES 

Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, Dean, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, Mass. 

J. Montgomery Gambrill, Department of History, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

E. L. Hendricks, President, Central Missouri State 
Teachers College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Miss Mabel Hill, Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 

Albert J. Roberts, Principal, High School, Helena, 
Montana. 

William S. Sutton, Dean, Department of Education, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


CONTEST CLOSES MARCH 15, 1920 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 

Essays must not exceed 5,000 words (a length of 
3,000 words is suggested as desirable), and must be 
written, preferably in typewriting, on one side only 
of paper, 8 x 10 inches, with a margin of at least 1 1-4 
inches. Manuscripts not easily legible will not be con- 
sidered. 

The name of the writer must not appear on the 
essay, which should be accompanied by a letter giving 
the writer’s name, school, and home address, and 
sent to Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary, Ameri- 
can School Citizenship League, 405 Marlborough 
Street, Bostor, Mass., not later than March 15, 1920. 
Essays should be mailed flat (not rolled). 

The award of the prize will be made at the Annual 
Meeting of the League in July, 1920. 

Information concerning literature on the subject 
may be obtained from the Secretary. 

Last year, in view of the universal interest in the 
subject, many principals introduced the contest as a 
part of the regular school work. This year we are 
asking all schools to do this, and the best essay in each 
school should be sent for submission to our judges. 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


EpucaTION FoR Democracy. By Eugene C. Brooks, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for North Caro- 
lina. Pages viii + 263. Rand, McNally & Company. 
Chicago and New York, 1919. 


The immediate need for a consistent and intelligent 
enlargement of the sphere of co-operation between 
school administrators and school teachers, school 
teachers and pupils, and the school and the community 
which it is set up to serve, may be said to be the cen- 
tral theme running through this book. Co-operation 
is described as the essence of democracy, and co-opera- 
tion in all phases of formal school work as the spirit 
of educational democracy. The volume is one of many 
which have appeared in very recent years on various 
aspects of democracy and education but is one of very 
few such studies which furnish concrete examples of 
the theories proposed for making public education 
more democratic in actual practice. For this reason 
the book is timely not only in topic but in its prac- 
tical point of view. It is the fourth of the publishers’ 
Patriotism Through Literature Series (edited by Ly- 
man P. Powell) and consists of four main divisions as 
follows: The spirit of democracy in government; de- 
mocracy in educational institutions; a new emphasis 
in education ; and aids to teachers. Each of these di- 
visions is abundantly illustrated with examples and 
concrete cases, showing how democracy has been made 
to work effectively in educational enterprises. 

In chapter VIII, entitled “A National Ideal,” the 
task of the teacher is described as follows: 

“1. To make educational administration square by 
the principles laid down in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the preamble ot the Constitution. 

“2. To build up American communities by making 
every citizen an acting member of the government and 
a partner in the energies of the school. 

“3. To promote the progress and development of 
all the children of all the people by so directing for- 
mal instruction that none shall be neglected. 

“4. To preserve the best traditions of all races 
everywhere in order that right and justice may be the 
shibboleth of mankind and evil may perish from the 
earth forever.” 

In “Autocracy in School Administration” the warn- 
ing is sounded that the teaching profession must be 
elevated to a higher public esteem if the nation is to 
prosper and move forward. But there is an admission 
that unselfish and competent leadership in education 
will lend itself vigorously to giving school teaching 
its proper place in the estimation of the public. 

Perhaps the most refreshing and hopeful parts of 
the book are to be found in the third division on “A 
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New Emphasis in Education” which deals largely 
with the subject of instruction and training in citizen- 
ship, now claiming an unusually large share of atten- 
tion from thoughtful men and women everywhere. 
Attention is called to the increased necessity for em- 
phasis on the moral aim in teaching, and for the elim- 
ination of idleness and illiteracy and their attendant 


evils. —E. W. K. 


Liperty THE GIANT Kitten. By Rebecca Salsbury and Wil- 
liam H. Allen. Published by the Institute for Public Ser- 
vice, 51 Chambers St., New York City. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 104 pages. Price 65 cents. 

This is a little book of hero stories from the World 
War intended for use as a supplementary reader in 
the intermediate grades. The stories, simple in char- 
acter and attractively told, are cleverly built around 
the Jones family who form a Peace Story Club. Each 
member contributes a story of one of the Allied coun- 
tries, bringing out in a dramatic way the reasons for 
each country’s entrance into the war, something of 
the achievements of its people, and a thrilling deed 
performed by one of its heroes. 

The first story, “Eleven Eleven Eleven Eighteen,” 
gives the exciting events of the first armistice day 
celebration in New York City. Then follow five 
stories of the Allied countries. Mother Jones con- 
tributes the story of “The Kingdom That Knew No 
Fear” (Belgium); Ted’s story is entitled, “They 
Shall Not Pass,” and is of course about France; Uncle 
Mack tells the story of “The Esiwinnzaacs” (a word 
made up of the initial letters of the countries com- 
prising the British Empire); Jane’s story is called 
“The Roof of the World” and gives a graphic account 
of heroic fighting in Italy; Captain Daddy Jones tells 
the story of America’s part in the war under the title, 
“Lafayette, We Come.” In the final chapter, “A Just 
and Lasting Peace,” President Wilson’s “Fourteen 
Points” and the “League of Nations” are skillfully 
presented in a peace play that can easily be drama- 
tized in any school room. 

The volume is ingeniously conceived and cleverly 
put together. It is intensely interesting from start to 
finish. Though designed for young children, older 
ones too will find that a reading of it will tend to 
quicken patriotic impulses. It ought to find a wide 
use in the schools of the land—N. W. W. 


La Mueta pet Rey Farran. By S. and J. Alvarez Quintero. 
Edited by Aurelio M. Espinosa. Cloth. xii + 93 pages. 
Price 60 cents. World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. 

In “La Muela del Rey Farfan” Professor Espinosa 
has added another to his attractive series of texts pub- 


lished in World Book Company’s New-World Spanish 
Series. Like its predecessors in the series, Teatro de 
Ensueno and El Principe que Todo lo Aprendio en 
los Libros, the new text represents the group of con- 
temporary authors whose work is of acknowledged 
literary value. 

La Muela del Rey Farfan is the work of the Quin- 
tero Brothers, who are best known for their enter- 
taining sketches. The playlet tells in the most amus- 
ing fashion of the troubles that the King’s toothache 
brought upor the royal family and the whole court 
and kingdom. For beginners the text is admirable; 
being in the dramatic form, it has none of the long 
passages of description that so often discourage the 
beginner. The tone of the play (in spite of the tooth- 
ache) is mirthful and the moral is not too obtrusive. 
Younger readers may not see all the good-natured sar- 
casm on monarchies, and the ways of courts, and the 
pretensions of different medical schools that older 
readers will find; but for all classes of readers the 
book is a gay little sketch to be read with enjoyment. 

Excellent notes and a complete vocabulary are pro- 
vided for readers who may need their help.—M. A. P. 


The Summer School of Excellent 
Facilities and Low Expense 


SUMMER SESSION OF 


Ghe North Carolina College for Women 
JUNE 9---JULY 21 


Regular accredited college courses for the six weeks 
to those qualified. 

Professional and content courses adapted to the 
needs of high school teachers, principals, supervisors 
and teachers of education in county normals. 

Also, courses in community organization; scouting; 
consolidation of schools; Spanish; home nursing; 
community civics; and household economics. 


Prof. Wm. Lyon Phelps, Yale; Dean Frank P. 
Graves, University of Pennsylvania; Lee L. Driver 
of Indiana will assist in their respective fields. | 

| 


Special needs of primary, grammar grade, rural, 
and special teachers considered and provided for. 


For further information, write 


JOHN H. COOK, Director 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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WHO PUT SHUN IN EDUCATION? 
(Concluded from page 56) 

8. “Professional training” did it by shifting em- 
phasis from teacher growth to exploration of subject 
matter. 

9. History of education, mistaught and mispic- 
tured, did it by turning energies from present needs 
to past philosophies. 

10. Educational psychology, unimaginatively 
taught, did it by such questions as were given last 
summer at Teachers’ College, Columbia, to superin- 
tendents and principals : “What are the implications of 
a fountain pen?” “If a mad dog were running rapidly 
toward you would the experiential alternatives be of 
equal value ?” 

11. Courses in administration did it—oodles of it— 
by miseducating ought-to-be leaders and helpers in 
the art of substituting medians for meditation and 
average imitating for courageous leading. At Teach- 
ers’ College last summer strong administrators spent 
their time reading—as they might have done at home 
—six hours a day where six minutes of own-problem- 
analysis would have done vastly more. 

12. “Leading educators” did it by leading away 
from freedom and initiative, by substituting exploita- 
tion for leadership, and by fostering obsequiousness, 
among younger men as the price of advancement. 

13. Educational politics did it by rapping the 
knuckles of originality and independence and pam- 
pering compliance. 

14. Foundations did it—how very much of it few 
realize or try to find out—by chloroforming inquiry, 
self-independence, variation, by substituting the sup- 
ple knee for the supple mind. 

15. N. E. A. did it—by treating the proletariat of 
teachers like so many pawns or like Russian followers 
of self-elected dictators—by low efficiency of annual 
meetings—and by lower efficiency in war time lead- 
ersiip. Will you help President Preston get us back 
to the main track? 

16. Educational journalism did it by playing up 
to devasting forces instead of exposing them and by 
featuring tail lights and dummy headlights. 

17. ? 
18. ? 
19. 
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20. Lack of adventure did it—according to Win- 
ship one of the principal factors, and one directly 
due to foregoing doers—From Public Service for 
December 30, 1919. 


‘Teachers Wanted 


Every section of the coun- 
try is calling for teachers. If 
available for an emergency 
vacancy, or not until Sep- 
tember, 1920, write us. 


National Teachers Agency 


Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


One of the Fifteen Varieties 


We make various styles of 


DUCK SHADES 


both ROLLER and FOLDING 
Write us for catalogue, prices, 
and FREE SHADE. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


WEST 
NEEDS 
TEACHERS 


THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has Hundreds of Calls For Rural, Grade, High School and College Teachers. 
Salaries High. Enroll Free. 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


WRITE NOW 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Place’s Beginning Latin 


By PERLEY OAKLAND PLACE, Litt. D. 
Professor of Latin, Syracuse University 
Interestingly illustrated with line cuts and half tones. 


416 pages. Five full pages in color. 


This is a new type of first-year Latin book. It meets the requirements of recent syllabuses 
and the recommendations of the Committee on Classical Languages of the National Education 


Association. 
Besides giving a solid foundation in Latin, this book accomplishes these results: 
1. Justifies the time devoted to Latin study. 
2. Emphasizes the relation of Latin to English. 
3. Develops a better knowledge of English. 
4. Shows Roman life as compared with the life of today. 
5. Provides a background that will give a new meaning and vitality to Latin study. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


REPRESENTED BY W. G. PRIVETTE, RALEIGH, N. C. 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


THE MACMILLAN MATHEMATICS TEXT-BOOKS 


We publish text-books in mathematies for high schools and colleges that reflect the most 
modern developments in the matter and method of each subject. 


patched to conceal antiquated spots or to show a superficial modernity ; they have been written 
from cover to cover in accord with modern ideas. 


These are not old books 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Vosburgh and Gentleman: JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS. 
First Course, Second Course, and Third Course. 


Hedrick: CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY. 


FOR STANDARD and SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Ford and Ammerman: FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA. 
SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA. 
First Course published May, 1919; Second Course, January, 1920. 


Ford and Ammerman: PLANE and SOLID GEOMETRY. Also published in separate 


volumes. 


Kenyon and Ingold: ELEMENTS OF PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. A new text-book pre- 
pared for high school use only. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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